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had written to his grandmother,* but his marvellous
memory was in little need of documentary refreshment.
He had no access to state papers, and indeed these would
have been a handicap rather than a help for his purpose.
For his object was to vindicate himself from the slanders
of a malignant Europe, to declare the abiding rectitude
and wisdom of the principles which had guided him in
his reign of thirty years. No autobiographer ever under-
took so agreeable a task, for he found that throughout
that period he had never faltered in prudence, in modera-
tion and in consistency, nor had he ever failed to foresee,
when his Ministers preferred their foolishness to his
wisdom, the sad consequences that invariably followed.
Historically the book is of little value, for facts are
distorted to fit the author's theories. He wished, for
instance, to demonstrate that for years England had been
making all possible preparations for the moment when
she thought the time was ripe for forcing war on Germany
and, on the instant, for sending to France an Expeditionary
Force. He therefore tells us that his armies invading
Belgium had found in various towns large stores of English
military greatcoats, and that the inhabitants deposed that
they had been sent there from England during the last
three years. He had corroborative evidence of that:
* most of the English infantry men who were made
prisoners by us in the summer of 1914 had no greatcoats:
when asked why, they answered quite naively: " We
are to find our greatcoats in the stores at Maubeuge,
La Quesnoy, etc." ' 2 There we have romance grafted
on to a stem of fact, for it is true that, in the broiling
weather during the retreat from Mons, men were told
to abandon their greatcoats, and these no doubt were

1 William H, My Early Life, p. viii.           2 William H, Mj Memoirs, p. 2^2.